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The Long Parliament perished unlamented by the 1653 English people of the time ; the regrets for it came at a later date from those who had not suffered from its incubus. " There was not so much as the barking of a dog," said Oliver, " or any general and visible repining at it." Only the ejected members complained, and the simple devotees of republicanism, like Ludlow in Ireland and Blake at sea. Oliver was right when he declared that any man like himself, who went much up and down in the land, knew that the Rump was loathed by the nation at large. On the night of April 20th some cockney wit scribbled on the door of St Stephen's, " This House to be let unfurnished." The most popular ballad sung in the streets had the refrain, " Twelve Parliament men shall be sold for a penny." Foreign envoys wrote to their governments that Oliver's last deed had brought him more glory than all his victories. Royalists, both at home and in exile, rejoiced at the fate of their original and most inveterate foe.

But the emotion of a moment was not the considered judgment of the nation. By the impulsive act of that April morning Oliver made the second great blunder of his career. Bradshawe's appeal to constitutional law was, indeed, of little substance, for every vestige of law had long vanished from the mutilated relic which Oliver destroyed. Parliament had secured from Charles I the right not to be dissolved except by its own consent, but it had ceased to be, except in name, the body which had won that privilege. It had become the remnant of a remnant; the justification which Pym had claimed for its authority had gone, for it represented no one but itself; in its dozen years of life it had ridden roughshod over every accepted principle of the law and the constitution. It had resisted first the king, and then the army, and then the people, and its final act had been an attempt to perpetuate itself as an oligarchy.1 It

1 Attempts have boon made (e.g. in Ireland, Life of Vane, 347, etc.) to deny this purpose and credit parliament with an earnest intention to dissolve ; but the after-thoughts of ejected members cannot rank as evidence against the weight of contemporary opinion. See the authorities cited by Gardiner, Comm. and Prot., II. 252, etc.